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handed over to us by the Girondist soi-disant Royalists, that enabled us permanently to cripple the efficiency of their naval service, by shutting them up in harbours and preventing service at sea. Had it been possible to destroy the arsenal and dockyard of Toulon and to remove the French ships, the French could not have so far recovered their naval strength as they in fact did; obliging us, when Corsica was given up, to withdraw for a time from the Mediterranean. Therefore the evidence on this subject of General Dundas here given by Moore is worth considering. The criticism of Sir Gilbert Elliot favours Hood because Dundas suggested a danger to be met and dealt with, while Hood scorned to notice it, with the always fascinating "Who's afraid?" I do not think that Sir Gilbert's judgment in this matter counts for much, considering the result, in the exact fulfilment of Dundas' prediction, and the panic which, in the actual hour of danger, was the direct consequence of Hood's " undisciplined valour."
To pass to Corsica : there are few points in regard to Hood which do not come out with sufficient clearness in Moore's narrative. When, however, it is stated in the biography of Sir Gilbert Elliot (vol. ii. p. 239, notes), that " the disagreements between the two branches of the service gave great dissatisfaction at home and ultimately led to the supersession of Lord Hood, a step much regretted by Sir Gilbert and by the officers of the fleet, and more especially by Nelson. Intemperance of language was all the fault they recognised in their late chief/' it can only be said that that is solely because the facts were not understood, just as they are suppressed throughout the graceful biography of Sir Gilbert. It might be assumed that no civilised